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five days later. But 
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This Labour 
Weekend a 
conference in 
Auckland will be 
discussing a new 
political movement 
to unite all 
struggling workers 
and fighters for a 
better world. Will 
you be part of it? 











WORKERS CHARTER CONFERENCE 


Auckland, 22 October 2005 - more details on page 5 








A body par 


by GRANT MORGAN 


Whoever said New Zealanders are a 
passionless people? So many body 
parts were verbally exposed in the 
election campaign, it could have been 
the soundtrack for a skin flick. 

"Bob the Builder”, National's multi- 
millionaire candidate in Tauranga, 
was shown to be addicted to talking 
about his “left testicle”. | don’t know 
why such a right-winger leaned to- 
wards his left ball. Maybe he wanted 
to subliminally woo the working class 
vote without seeming to do so. 

Whatever, his leader wasn’t happy. 
Brash said he was “frankly” sick of 
testicle talk. It seemed to spoil his ob- 
session with skin. Not just any skin, 
but skin that wasn’t white enough. 
Brash taxed us continually with a 
brown-skin barrage about abolishing 
the Maori seats, binning the treaty 
and axing “race-based” funding. 

And it wasn’t just the rich right 
who seemed fixated on body parts. 
So too was Keith Locke, seen as the 
mean Green by the WCL (no, not the 
long-gone Workers Communist 
League, but rather the White Con- 
servative Lobby). 

Keith promised a well-heeled 
Epson crowd that if WCL patron Rod- 
ney Hide won in their electorate, he 
would run naked down the main 
street of swanky Newmarket. He 
should have kept a Locke on his 
tongue. The prospect of seeing the 
mean Green stripped to his organics 
was a huge incentive for Epson’s Nat 
pack to embrace the lead Actor. 

Despite all the talk about body 
parts, I'm not aware of mainstream 
politicians making mention of the 
main body of the population, the 
working class. We’re the one body 
they want no part of. | don’t expect 
any post-election coalition haggling 
to change that. 
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Bob Clarkson: new National MP for Tauranga and owner of the most famous testicle in politics. 





Who says? 


“T hate the way they portray us in the media. You see a black family, it 
says, “They’re looting.” You see a white family, it says, “They’re looking 
for food.” And, you know, it’s been five days [waiting for federal help] 
because most of the people are black. 

“And even for me to complain about it, I would be a hypocrite be- 
cause I’ve tried to turn away from the TV because it’s too hard to watch. 
I’ve even been shopping before even giving a donation, so now I’m call- 
ing my business manager right now to see what 1s the biggest amount I 
can give, and just to imagine if I was down there, and those are my people 
down there. 

“So anybody out there that wants to do anything that we can help — 
with the way America is set up to help the poor, the black people, the less 
well-off, as slow as possible. I mean, the Red Cross is doing everything 
they can. We already realize a lot of people that could help are at war 
right now, fighting another way — and they’ve given them permission to 
go down and shoot us! 

“George Bush doesn’t care about black people!” 


- Rap musician Kanye West departs from the prepared script on a 
live television fundraiser for the victims of Hurricane Katrina, Sep- 
tember 3 2005 
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Workers Charter: an idea 
whose time has come 


This Labour Weekend in Auckland, a conference will take place that could 
mean a whole new beginning for the Left of politics in New Zealand — and 
perhaps further afield. 

Activists, unionists and workers will be gathering to discuss the Workers 
Charter — and what kind of a new political organisation will grow out of it. 

The election result shows — if there was any doubt — that the time is 
now right for this bold new venture. 

The precise makeup of the new Government was not known as Unity 
went to press. But whichever deal is cut, Labour will have to rely on support 
from right wing parties like United Future and NZ First to stay in power. So 
they won’t be waging a strong fight for workers’ rights. 

The Greens and the Maori Party won't be able to lead that fight either. 
That fight will have to come from outside parliament. 

Workers are up for it. This year has seen the biggest union fightback in 
fifteen years. Workers are winning pay rises of five percent upwards, bigger 
collectives and improved conditions. 

This is the reason for the amazing bidding war between the major parties 
during the election campaign. Workers are expecting more. Their expecta- 
tions have risen, and politicians are trying to buy them off. 

But the industrial fightback now has to be matched with a new left -wing 
political movement. So many of our struggles can’t be won on the factory or 
office floor. Things like the anti-union laws, youth rates or the dismally low 
minimum wage have to be won by a political struggle. Only an organisation 
which takes on the system as a whole can do that. 

There’s miles of public support for a left alternative to Labour out there. 

Even though National won extra seats, the election was no swing to the 
right. The combined vote for the right wing parties — National, NZ First, Act 
and United Future — was much the same as it was in 2002. 

People were disillusioned with all the old mainstream parties. The turnout 
was low, just like in 2002 when it was the smallest in over a century. And for 
those working-class people who did vote for Labour, it certainly wasn’t be- 
cause they believe that Helen Clark is on their side. 

It’s just that the alternative — a Don Brash-led government which would 
sell the few remaining public assets, bash workers, invite nuclear ships into 
our ports and abolish the few rights that Maori have won — was just too 
horrible an idea to contemplate. 

Building this new left movement will take two things. We have to involve 
masses of people in grassroots campaigns for workers’ rights, like the cam- 
paign for a $12 minimum wage and an end to youth rates. And we have to 
linkthese campaigns to an all-round alternative to the mainstream parties. 

That’s what the Workers Charter is all about. It’s not just another wishlist 
for the usual crowd of activists — or, at least, it won’t get anywhere if it is. 
Only the direct involvement of masses of grassroots people — workers, 
students, social activists, Maori, immigrant communities, and everyone else 
who’s up at the sharp end of New Right globalisation — can win the de- 
mands in the charter. The Labour Weekend conference is the first step to- 
wards making it happen. 

Will you be there at the birth of a new hope for workers? 
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German election: new Left 





by ANNA POTTS 


The outcome of the elections for the 
German Bundestag (Parliament) shows 
how a new force to the left of Labour 
could shake up New Zealand’s political 
landscape. 

The Bundestag is elected by a very 
similar MMP system to New Zealand’s, 
and the election - held the day after New 
Zealand’s - was also a virtual dead heat 
between the two major parties. The CDU 
(equivalent to our National Party) 
squeaked in with a tiny lead over the 
SPD (a Labour-style party). The two 
major parties are likely to form a “grand 
coalition”. 

But the big difference - from New 
Zealand results, and from the usual pat- 
tern of German politics - was the suc- 
cess of Die Linke, the new Left Party. 

The new party won 8.7% of the vote 
and gained 54 seats in parliament. This 
made it the fourth largest party, ahead 
of the Greens, the junior partner in the 
SPD-led coalition. 


Alliance 


The Left Party was formed as an alli- 
ance between the Labour and Social Jus- 
tice Party (WASG) in the West and the 
PDS, the successor to the former ruling 
communist party, in the East. WASG is 
itself a new force on the left, formed out 
of the trade union movement and left- 
wingers who have split from the SPD. 
Former SPD finance minister Oskar 
Lafontaine is now a leading figure in the 
Left Party. 

Despite their differences, the leader- 
ship of both groups realised that there 
was little benefit in running two parties 
with very similar programs in opposition 
to each other - particularly as the 5% 
threshold made it unlikely that either 
would actually gain seats in parliament. 

There are, however, still points of dif- 
ference between them. For example, the 
PDS has gone into coalition govern- 
ments with the SPD in two eastern states. 
Some argue this is the best option to pre- 
vent the government drifting too far to 
the right. But in practice it has led to PDS 
ministers going along with SPD budget 
cuts and anti-worker legislation. 

Like Labour here, the SPD have car- 
ried out a neo-liberal program in office. 
They’ve carried out the most aggressive 
attacks on the welfare state since the 
second world war, and are now propos- 
ing tax cuts for the rich. All this has al- 
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party makes the difference 


ienated many of their traditional work- 
ing class supporters — 43,000 members 
left the SPD in this January alone. 


Right-wing Greens 


Meanwhile the Greens, while branding 
themselves as the “Real Left Party”, are 
far to the right of the New Zealand 
Greens. They appeal to a largely middle 
class electorate, unaffected by the welfare 
cuts or record unemployment levels, and 
make no effort to challenge the globalising 
capitalist agenda. This clearly leaves the 
space for a left-wing alternative. 

In a press conference after the vote 
the Left Party leadership stated that it 
would not enter into a coalition with ei- 
ther of the main parties. Rather they 
would act as a strong left-wing opposi- 
tion, fighting welfare cuts, supporting the 
redistribution of wealth from the rich to 
the poor, and opposing the sending of 
German troops for military action 
abroad. 

The debut of the Left Party also led 
to a decline in the support for neo-Nazi 
groups who had formed an alliance in 
the hope of getting into parliament. 
While Nazis are not a significant force 
in New Zealand, the rise of New Zea- 
land First and Destiny shows that racist 
or homophobic scapegoating can attract 
some working people disillusioned with 
the main parties. A real alternative 
would put the blame where it really lies 
- the exploitation of workers by big busi- 
ness, with the backing of government. 


“.. and on the streets” 


Despite its electoral success, the Left 
Party is not confined to parliament. In 
the words of a placard carried by one of 
their supporters, they stand for “resist- 
ance in parliament and on the street”. 
WASG was formed out of the anti-cuts 
movement which saw tens of thousands 
of protestors on the streets throughout 
Germany. Their ‘strategy and action’ 
conference this November will see trade 
unionists and anti-globalisation activists 
meet to “discuss the social movements 
and the next step in the fight to defend 
the welfare state”. 

The Left Party has been hugely suc- 
cessful in the workplace. One fifth of full- 
time officials in the country’s two big- 
gest unions, IG Metall and Verdi, are Left 
Party supporters. The Left Party has bro- 
ken the SPD’s monopoly on trade un- 
ion support - the union leadership could 
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not openly support the SPD because so 
many of their members had switched to 
the Left Party. 

There are regional variations in the 
Left’s support. In the East, the ex-Sta- 
linist PDS lacks the trade union base of 
WASG, being largely composed of pen- 
sioners. However, the more militant 
youth wing of the PDS is particularly ac- 
tive in the anti-cuts movement which was 
far bigger in the East than the West. Nev- 
ertheless, the Left Party is clearly a party 
of the working class - one fifth of the 
poorest third of the electorate, and one 
third of Germany’s almost five million 
unemployed, voted for the Left Party. 


Lessons for New Zealand 


The parallels with New Zealand are 
clear. We aren’t experiencing the devas- 
tating levels of unemployment that Ger- 
many is. But Labour’s attitude towards the 
5% pay campaign demonstrates that it is 
more interested in being friendly with 
business than standing up for workers. 

The movements that have gained mass 
support in recent years have been inde- 
pendent of, and usually in opposition to, 
the Labour Party. The positive reaction 
to the Workers Charter has shown that 
people do not just want a party that is “bet- 
ter than National” — as if that would be 
hard! - but a movement that is made up 
of workers and fights for them. 








Solidarity needed to win 


Southward dispute 


by GRANT BROOKES 


Over 30 suspended workers were into their 
fifth week of picketing outside Southward 
Engineering in Lower Hutt as Unity went 
to press. 

Meanwhile, around 100 of their fellow 
Engineers Union members have kept on 
working. 

The picketers have received fantastic 
support from the community and other 
unions. The key question now is what ac- 
tion the Engineers Union will take next. 

The dispute began over the union’s 
claim for a five percent pay rise for all 180 
members employed at the plant and at 
Southward’s smaller factory in Auckland. 

The majority of workers are on $11 to 
$13 an hour for highly skilled jobs. Some 
have been with the firm for over 30 years. 

“We were asked what we want,” said 
union delegate La Samu. “We said, five per- 
cent.” 

When the company offered four percent 
with clawbacks, 25 workers in Auckland 
walked off the job in a wildcat strike. Load- 
out workers in Lower Hutt imposed a ban 
on loading finished products onto trucks. 

At the start of September, the company 
suspended the load-out workers and then 
the welders. 

They’re determined to keep on picket- 
ing until they win. “They’re quite happy to 
do this,” says La. “They refuse to go back, 
because they'll be ashamed. All agree. They 
don’t want to go back.” 

La says the picketers have received a 
lot of support from the community. “Peo- 
ple come and stand on the sidewalk with 











their children.” 

80 percent of the workforce are Pacific 
Islanders. Before the election Pacific Island 
MP and Labour back-bencher Winnie 
Laban visited the picket line, bringing moral 
and practical support. 

She delivered a load of groceries, ar- 
ranged interviews on Pacific Island radio, 
gave advice on benefits the workers could 
claim and promoted a fundraising drive 
among the Pacific Island community. 

CTU president Ross Wilson also visited. 
“He mostly talked to the organisers”, said 
La. “He told us, ‘good luck’.” 

The Engineers Union is the biggest pri- 
vate sector affiliate of the CTU, and could 
call for stronger backing from the top un- 
ion body. 

The factory makes stainless steel ex- 
haust systems for top model Ford cars. 
These are exported to acar assembly plant 
in Australia. 

In a marvellous show of solidarity, Mari- 
time Union members last month refused to 
load cargo from Southward’s on to ships. 

Mike Williams, secretary of the Welling- 
ton seafarers’ branch of the Maritime Un- 
ion, told Unity, “It’s black cargo as far as 
we're concerned”. Three containers had to 
be air freighted to Australia, costing $15,000. 

Australian wharfies are keeping an eye 
out for any cargo that does arrive, and Aus- 
tralian unions have started sending finan- 
cial support for the suspended workers. 

When Williams visited the picket line 
he was surprised to see most of the Eng1- 
neers Union members still working. “I 
don’t know if they’re all going out now”, 
he said. “We did raise it with that union.” 

A mix-up at the end of September meant 
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Engineers Union delegate La Samu (left) and fellow picketer outside Southward Engineering in Lower Hutt. 









that EPMU Newsweek, the union’s regular 
email bulletin, wrongly reported that all 180 
Southward members had gone out on a 24- 
hour strike. There was no strike. 

But there was a spontaneous walk-out 
at Lower Hutt on 5 September, the day the 
load-out workers were suspended. 

Engineers Union Regional Operations 
Director Steve Milne told Unity that he 
encouraged them back to work. 

“T think that if everyone had gone out,” 
said Milne, “then it would have been over 
in a week.” 

But Milne, an organiser with years of 
experience through the dark days of Na- 
tional’s Employment Contracts Act 
(ECA), has seen all-out strikes defeated 
as hardship undermines workers’ unity. 

He believes the community response 
shows that times have changed. “During 
the ECA era, we didn’t used to get that 
kind of support.” 

But he was concerned that some votes 
Saw just a small majority in favour of reject- 
ing Southward’s offer and taking action. 

Also, a few of the better-paid workers 
have not supported the union. So he decided 
to run the dispute strategically, he said. 

Key groups within the plant took action, 
while others worked on. La agreed with the 
strategy but insists that “the other work- 
ers want to come out as well”. 

A big boss from Australia was coming 
over at the end of September. La hoped he 
would bring a new offer. Otherwise, he said, 
“we’re going to force the union to bring all 
the guys out if there’s no movement”. 

United action by all the workers on the 
job, backed by solidarity from other unions 
and from the CTU, is now the way to win. 
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by ANNA POTTS 


Students at Victoria Uni- 
versity of Wellington have 
fought back against Univer- 
sity management attempts to 
censor an article on fees rises 
in student magazine Salient. 

Management imposed an 
injunction on Salient and seized 
its entire print run of 6000 cop- 
ies after an article was printed 
revealing proposals to raise tui- 
tion fees by 5-10%. Students’ 
Asociation President Jeremy 
Green denounced these plans 
as “unjustified and plain 
greedy”. Salient editor Emily 
Braunstein said that “the uni- 
versity is making decisions that 
affect students enormously and 
is trying to sweep it under the 
carpet. We just don’t think that’s 
fair”. 

A meeting of the Student 
Representative Council 
(SRC) on October 3 voted 
unanimously to oppose the in- 
junction. The decision was 
then made to move the meet- 
ing to the corridor outside Vice 
Chancellor Pat Walsh’s office 
in protest. 

Advised that the demon- 
stration might hinder negotia- 
tions with the university aimed 
at making Salient available to 
students, students were very 
clear that the protest was not 
just about the magazine but 
the anti-democratic way the 
university operated as a whole. 

Despite management in- 
sistence that fee-setting was 
public, last year’s was held be- 
hind closed doors after stu- 
dents voiced their objections 
to fee increases. 


Democratic 


When told that the univer- 
sity council - which sets stu- 
dent fees - operates in a demo- 
cratic manner, student demon- 
strators pointed out that only 
two of the twenty council 
members are representative 
of, and accountable to, the 
univerity’s almost 20,000 stu- 
dents. They also asked how the 
student representatives were 
able to report back to and con- 
sult with students if they risked 
having court gagging orders 
imposed on them. 
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Management made re- 
peated attempts to divide stu- 
dents and staff, claiming that 
any fee increases were the re- 
sult of increased staff wages, 
and not to increase fees would 
result in redundancies. One 
student pointed out the Vice 
Chancellor’s $6000 a week 
earnings were probably more 
of a problem than the small 
pay rise conceded to academic 
and general staff. Others said 
they should be lobbying the 
government for increased 
funding. 

When told that the demon- 
stration was disturbing staff 
who were trying to work, stu- 
dents responded by saying that 


they had supported the staff | 


pay campaign despite any in- 
convenience it caused them 
and were confident they had 
the support of staff. 

Students were particularly 
angry as it was their fees which 
paid for the publication. In the 
words of one student: “It’s a 
freedom of speech issue. It’s 
quite ironic really that the vice- 
chancellor, whose wages are 
paid out of our fees, used law- 
yers paid for with our fees to 
stop a magazine that’s paid for 
with our fees from telling us that 
he wants to put our fees up.” 

After the demonstration 
students held a meeting to dis- 
cuss future plans. There were 
some problems with the day’s 
events - in particular, the lack 
of planning meant that 
decsions had to be made and 
discussed in front of manage- 
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Students win free ie battle 
BB " zee 


Victoria University jesus Vice-Chancellor David McKay is unsure what 
to do about students and supporters occupying the Hunter Building, 


October 3. 

ment and security staff. But all 
agreed that the action was very 
encouraging. Students agreed 
to co-ordinate action around 
the fee setting meeting at the 
end of October. 

The embargo against Salient 
was eventually lifted later that 
day. After some further delays, 
the magazine was distributed 
to students. In the end, the em- 
bargo on Salient may well 
have done the university man- 
agement far more harm than 
if they had just allowed it to be 


distributed. Not only has it 
generated more publicity 
around the fee increases than 
the article itself ever could 
have done, it has helped to 
change the way students see 
the University. The problem is 
not just one of increased fees, 
but of the way the university 
is run as a whole. Management 
does not have the interests of 
either staff or students at heart 
but are interested first and 
foremost in maintaining their 
projected $7.8 million surplus. 


Staff and students: unite and fight! 


This is the first time in 
Salient’s 67 year history 
that an injunction has 
been issued to stop it be- 
ing distributed. But it’s 
certainly not the first time 
that the university man- 
agement has sought to sti- 
fle free soeech. During the 
staff industrial action ear- 
lier this year, a Radio NZ 
reporter wanted to inter- 
view a spokesperson for 
striking library workers. 
She was immediately told 
by University Public Rela- 
tions staff that she wasn’t 


allowed to conduct the in- 
terview on University prop- 
erty. So she and the worker 
had to go out onto Kelburn 
Parade to conduct the inter- 
view - and a senior univer- 
sity PR person followed 
them all the way out there 
to make sure it happened. 
Senior management has 
no respect for the free speech 
of either staff or students. 
Both groups should be work- 
ing together against this 
threat. However, lack of com- 
munication and co-ordina- 
tion between staff and stu- 


dents is a continual prob- 
lem - as was shown during 
the recent industrial action. 

If students and staff 
don’t hang together they 
will hang separately. Stu- 
dents should be supporting 
staff pay campaigns, staff 
should be supporting stu- 
dent fights for lower fees 
and more financial support, 
and both have to work to- 
gether against greedy and 
anti-democratic senior 
management and the gov- 
ernment which lets them 
get away with it. 








by BRONWEN BEECHEY 


The historic public servants’ strike in the 
south Pacific country of Tonga ended on 
September 3 after the government agreed 
to the strikers’ demands for 60-80% rises 
in pay. A memorandum of understanding 
signed by representatives of the govern- 
ment and the Public Service Association 
also agreed that no disciplinary action 
would be taken against strikers, and that 
the salary review that led to the six-week 
strike be suspended for two years. 

The PSA added a clause to the memo- 
randum calling for a royal commission to 
be established immediately “to review the 
constitution to allow a more democratic 
government to be established”. While the 
government negotiators did not agree to 
the immediate establishment of a royal 
commission, they did accept that the is- 
sue of democracy was a serious concern 
to the strikers, and undertook to submit 
the PSA concerns to cabinet. 

Under Tonga’s current constitution, 12 
of the 14 members of cabinet, including 
the country’s prime minister, are ap- 
pointed for life by the monarch. The uni- 
cameral Legislative Assembly or Fale 
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Rally for Tongan democracy in Auckland, September 3 


Alea consists of 30 members, of whom 
only nine are elected by the people. 

On September 6, 10,000 people took 
part in the largest protest march in Ton- 
ga’s history, rallying outside the royal 
palace to demand that King Tafaahau 
Tupou IV dismiss the prime minister, 
Prince Ulukalala Lavaka Ata, and all of 
his 14 cabinet ministers. 

A petition with the demand was pre- 
sented by PSA chairperson Finau Tutone 
to the king’s private secretary, as the 
crowd waved banners reading “The peo- 
ple want government of the people, for 
the people and by the people”, “Let free- 
dom rule”, and “The kingdom is ours”. 

The petition also demanded the estab- 
lishment of a royal commission within 
12 months to review Tonga’s constitu- 
tion, the dismissal of the secretary of the 
Public Service Commission, and the re- 
turn of government assets that had been 
taken by members of the royal family. 
The petition also stated that if their de- 
mands were not met within one month, 
the petitioners would hold a referendum 
on their request. 

On September 9, the Fale Alea, which 
had reconvened the previous day after 





Tonga: fight for freedom goes on 


two weeks of recess due to the strike, 
voted to go into recess for another two 
weeks. This move was opposed by the 
nine People’s Representatives. 

The Matangi Tonga website reported 
that at a press conference on Septem- 
ber 9 the People’s Representatives ac- 
cused the cabinet ministers of avoiding 
the issues raised by the strike and sub- 
sequent march. They also opposed a re- 
quest from the Prince Ulukalala, for the 
assembly to close earlier than the sched- 
uled date in November, to help pay for 
the civil servants’ pay rise. 

The struggle for democracy in Tonga 
looks set to continue, whatever the 
machinations of the monarchy and its 
appendages. And its implications go well 
beyond Tonga. 

A wave of strikes has spread across 
Pacific nations in recent times. Fijian 
nurses defeated government attacks on 
their wages after a five-day strike in 
August. And Samoan doctors took in- 
dustrial action in late September. Both 
these strikes in the health sector appear 
to have been inspired by the victory of 
the Nurses Organisation’s national bar- 
gaining campaign in New Zealand. 
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Brazil: tertiary teachers strike 


by SEAN PURDY and VAUGHAN 
GUNSON 


University staff in Brazil, 
like their counterparts in 
New Zealand, have been 
taking strike action for sal- 
ary increases. At the same 
time, they’re also making 
political demands, chiefly 
free public education. 

The strikes, covering most 
of Brazil’s public universities, 
have come at a crucial time. 

President Lula’s govern- 
ment is in tatters over an 
escalating corruption scan- 


dal. Lula’s Workers’ Party 
(similar to the Labour Party 
in New Zealand) has contin- 
ued to push neo-liberal poli- 
cies in Brazil since it came to 
power in 2002, and has 
struck dirty deals with cor- 
rupt right wing parties. 

The strikes by university 
staff are part of a growing 
revolt by workers in Brazil. 
In July this year there were 
massive strikes by public sec- 
tor workers against the gov- 
ernment’s plans to cut pen- 
sions and raise the retire- 
ment age. 


The university strikes are 
another step in the struggle 
against the government's 
neo-liberal policies. In addi- 
tion to immediate salary in- 
creases, both the staff and 
university professors’ unions 
are calling for the hiring of 
more staff and for more re- 
sources for education. 

And they’re linking up 
their demands within the 
education sector to de- 
mands for an end to the 
scandalous debt repayment 
of the Lula government to 
international bankers. 


The willingness of this 
group of workers to link 
their pay claims to wider 
political goals is encourag- 
ing the support of students 
and other workers in Brazil. 


Education workers in 
New Zealand can play a 
similar role in helping to 
build a movement that 
fights for a return to free 
public education. 

If you’re interested in be- 
ing part of such a campaign 
contact Vaughan 021-0415 


082 or svpl@xtra.co.nz 
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Voices of the 





Workers Charter 


More than 160 activists, union leaders and ordinary workers have endorsed the 
Workers Charter — and the Charter Conference scheduled for this Labour Weekend 
in Auckland looks to be a ground-breaker. Unity spoke to just a few of those who've 
endorsed the Charter or are coming to the conference about what they made of 
the election results and why they've gotten involved with the Charter process. 


CORDELIA BLACK — 
student representative, 
Victoria University of 
Wellington 


A lot of folks I have talked 
to about the election said they 
didn’t vote for their customary 
party because of some kind of 
‘bribe’ - that is not just Nation- 
al’s tax cut but the student loan 
interest write-off, which ap- 
peals to a lot of students. 
I’m coming to the Workers 
Charter conference partly just 
to see what’s happening up in 
Auckland - I hear the move- 
ment is quite strong lately - 


and it is always good to see 
new faces besides the Welling- 
ton crowd, get new opinions... 
but most of all, ’d rather not 
just quietly tick a box that says 
“well actually I think this 
Charter is a good idea” and not 
show my support out there, in 
public, for workers’ rights. 

It would be swell to get 
some direction - there is aneed 
to work out what action to 
take in order to publicise the 
Charter, and make sure each 
part of it gets honoured by 
pushing for appropriate legis- 
lation. I think that individual 
rights as listed in the Charter 
can be dealt with individually, 


Carter Holt Harvey workers on the picket line, September 12 
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but that if the Charter as a 
whole is ignored, we won’t be 
able to gain ground on a per- 
point basis. So I am waiting to 
see what ideas people have for 
a concerted publicity drive 
that can give clout to working- 
class arguments. 


LUKE COXON — union 
organiser and social justice 
campaigner, Auckland 


As a trade unionist I am re- 
lieved that we will not be fac- 
ing the ECA part I, as the 
trade union movement is cur- 





rently ill prepared to resist it. 
At the same time I am con- 
cerned about Labour shifting 
even further to the right. They 
have already indicated that 
there will be no further 
changes to industrial legisla- 
tion, despite the weakness and 
restrictions of the ERA on 1s- 
sues like the right to strike and 
the closed shop. 

I supported the Workers 
Charter as I think it is essen- 
tial to start organising around 
a broad left agenda for work- 
ers democratic rights. In the 
past year we have seen an up- 
surge in workers fighting and 
winning their industrial strug- 
gles. We now need to take the 
fight to the next level and build 
mass action to win major gains 
for workers from both the gov- 
ernment and employers. If we 
are successful then I am confi- 
dent that we will be prepared 
to resist the eventual election 
of an extreme-right wing gov- 
ernment and the resulting em- 
ployer offensive. 

I hope for a tangible plan of 
action to achieve the above 
from the Workers Charter con- 
ference. 


DION MARTIN — union 
organiser, Palmerston North 


I believe that a number of 
workers/union members 
would have voted for the Nats 
- not because they are Nats, or 
because of gentleman Don, 
but because their tax cuts 
would have put money in their 
hand, yes, even $10 per week. 
Wage rates were kept down 


for too long during the nineties, and 
since. Consequently workers and their 
families are suffering and need relief 
now. So the need for higher wage rates 
and other issues like student allowances 
(and how they impact on their families 
at large) are big issues. 

The Greens’ workers policy will not 
have the same focus that gathering 
around the Workers Charter could have. 
I am in contact with at least one person 
from Wellington, and one person from 
Palmerston North who will be attending 
the conference and will report back to 
me.I am happy to put some energy into 
Palmerston North activity afterwards, in 
a support role, not as a main activist or 
leader. 


QUENTIN FINDLAY -— education co- 
ordinator, Lincoln University Students 
Association 


I support the Workers Charter be- 
cause it is closely aligned with what I 
personally believe and what the Alliance 
has traditionally advocated for the past 
decade. 

There has been too much fragmenta- 
tion on the Left in the past years and we 
need to move past this. Therefore, I think 
that it is important that those who iden- 
tify themselves as part of the democratic 
left start to talk to each other with the 
purpose of identifying common objec- 
tives that we might be able to work on 
co-operatively. 


MIKE TREEN — union organiser and 
social justice campaigner, Auckland 


I thought the elections represented 
the failure of Labour to inspire its sup- 
porters that it had a real alternative to 
the programme of Brash. “More of the 
same” is not an answer for those on the 
lowest incomes, struggling to access edu- 
cation and health services. A gut sense 
that Brash could be worse competed 
with many workers’ desire for a bit of 
extra cash - and “better the devil you 
know” won out. 

That attitude was correct - as far as it 
goes. Without the prospect of an imme- 
diate frontal attack on our rights and liv- 
ing standards that Brash’s programme 
represented, we need to use the time to 
organise around an alternative to La- 
bour’s do nothing approach. That will 
surely lose them the next election and 
leave working people completely dis- 
armed unless we come up with an alter- 
native. 

That’s where the Workers Charter 
comes in. It can be the vehicle for an 


ongoing discussion over where next for 
working people. We have a pretty good 
idea of what we want and need - and the 
Charter expresses that. We also have 
more and more workers showing they 
want to take action. We need to connect 
the two. 

I see the Workers Charter Conference 
this Labour Weekend as an opportunity 
to begin that process. 


OLIVER WOODS -— campus activist 
and Labour Party member, Auckland 


I think the election was the first time 
MMP has ‘stabilised’, in the sense that 
we re seeing the strong re-emergence of 
two party politics. The almost universal 
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lack of success of the minor parties, apart 
from the Maori Party, which managed to 
emerge with a totally separate dynamic 
amongst Maori, can be attributed to La- 
bour and National’s current dominance. 

I decided to endorse the Workers 
Charter because its principles and de- 
sires are very close to mine as an ‘old 
school’ Labourite: I want to see a return 
to a more caring society, and the Work- 
ers Charter is definitely a step forward 
in that it will hopefully circumvent the 
partisan left. 

Hopefully the Charter conference 
will be able to form coherent arguments 
that New Zealanders with real common 
sense can understand and a strong base 
of support to push for the acceptance of 
the ideals of the Charter in wider social 
circles. 





The election 1s over... 
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An Iraqi resistance leader Speaks out 


Iraqis have accused British 
special forces of planning a ter- 
rorist attack on Basra. 

Sheikh Hassan al-Zarqani, 
a spokesperson for rebel Shia 
cleric Moqtada al-Sadr, told 


British newspaper Socialist ¢ << 


Worker that the two under- | 


cover soldiers seized by Iraqi 
police in late September were 
armed with explosives and a 
remote control detonator. 
The soldiers were disguised 
as members of Sadr’s militia, 
the Mehdi Army. The arrests 
sparked protests after British 
troops backed by tanks at- 
tempted to free the soldiers 
from an Iraqi police station. 
Sheikh Hassan said trouble 
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started when a senior Sadr of- “Site 


ficial, Sheikh Ahmad Fartusi, 
was arrested on Sunday. 

“We called a protest outside 
the mayor’s office on Monday 
demanding the Sheikh be re- 
leased,” Sheikh Hassan said. 
“This protest was peaceful. 

“But events in our city took 
a sinister turn when the police 
tried to stop two men dressed 
as members of the Mehdi 
Army driving near the protest. 
The men opened fire on the 
police and passers-by. After a 
car chase they were arrested.” 

Basra, Iraq’s southern oil 
city, had been held up as a 
model of successful occupa- 
tion by British authorities. 

But many of the promises 
made in the wake of the 2003 
invasion never materialised. 

Discontent has also been 
building over a policy that fa- 
vours some tribes above oth- 
ers. 

The largely Shia city feared 
it would be a target of a bomb- 
ing ahead of an important re- 
ligious festival. The explosive 
find sparked rumours that 
British troops were about to 
commit an atrocity. 

“What our police found in 
their car was very disturbing — 
weapons, explosives and a re- 
mote control detonator,” 
Sheikh Hassan said. “These 
are the weapons of terrorists. 
We believe these soldiers were 
planning an attack on a mar- 
ket or other civilian targets, 
and thanks be to god they were 
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Iraqi fecizianice. aaainet a British tank in Basra 


stopped and countless lives 
were saved.” 

The arrest of the two sol- 
diers brought discontent to 
the boil. 

“The two men were taken 
to the police station to answer 
questions about their activi- 
ties. That afternoon the Brit- 
ish army came in tanks and ar- 
moured cars demanding the 
two be released. 

“The police refused as they 
were considered to be plan- 
ning terrorist attacks, and as 


they were disguised as mem- 
bers of the Mehdi Army, the 
police wanted to know who 
their target was. 

“Thousands of people gath- 
ered to defend the police sta- 
tion. British troops opened fire 
and the crowds responded with 
stones and firebombs.” 

Residents in Basra are now 
demanding the _ British 
authorites answer questions 
about the activities of the two 
men. 

“Why were these men 


Basra in revolt 


dressed as Mehdi Army?” 
Sheikh Hassan said. “Why 
were they carrying explosives 
and where were they planning 
to detonate their bomb? 

“Were they planing an out- 
rage so that they could create 
tensions with other communi- 
ties? Were they going to kill 
innocent people to put the 
blame on Al Qaida, who do 
not have any support in our 
city.” 

The questions were never 
answered. Instead British 
troops returned that night. 

“The soldiers drove a tank 
into the police station and 
threatened to kill the police 
officers if they did not hand 
over the two terrorists,’ Sheikh 
Hassan said. “It is only then, to 
save any further loss of life, 
that the men were released.” 

Sheikh Hassan appealed to 
the British people to demand 
the withdrawal of all troops. 

“We have only the warmest 
regards for the British people, 
who have protested in their 
tens of thousands against the 
occupation of our country. 

“We fear than the British 
government plans to send more 
troops. We appeal to the Brit- 
ish people to oppose this as it 
can only deepen our problems”. 


Iraqis oppose divide and rule 


Over 100,000 demonstrators took to the streets 
across Iraq in late August to campaign against the 
US orchestrated constitution. Protests are continu- 
ing in the run up to a referendum on the new con- 
stitution, set to take place on 15 October. 

Those marching were overwhelmingly Shias 
protesting against the threatened break up of 
their country and the ongoing lack of electricity, 


oil and basic services. 


One banner in Baghdad’s Sadr City read, “Iraq 
will remain without fuel, water and electricity as 
long as the occupation remains.” 
read, “Occupier, our oil is for us, not you!” In towns 
such as Ramadi and Tikrit, Sunni Muslims also pro- 
tested against the proposed constitution, shatter- 
ing the myth that just one section of Iraqis op- 


poses the US plan. 


The US-approved constitution threatens to 
break Iraq into competing states battling for con- 
trol of the country’s oil wealth. It is a recipe for 


civil war. 


Another banner 
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Hundreds of thousands of people protested in Washington on 24 
September, showing that the movement against the Iraq war is 
growing in strength across the US. 

Virginia Rodino, who was one of the United for Peace and 
Justice mobilising co-ordinators for the protest, said, “This was 
representative of the mood in the US. The protest was calling for 
the US troops to be brought home. 

“There were many black people on the march, which reflected 
the aftermath of the impact of Hurricane Katrina on New Orleans. 
There was a lot of anger and recognition of the Bush 
administration's racism and class bias. 

New Orleans evacuees carried placards reading, “Make levees, 
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not humvees”, 


Baghdad burns, New Orleans sinks, Halliburton 


profits”, and “Stop the hurricane of poverty and war”. 


George Galloway: 
the mood is changing in the 
heart of the beast 


GEORGE GALLOWAY, British Member of Parliament for the new left- 
wing party Respect, toured the US in September. 


This is a seminal moment in the 
US. Two factors have melded to- 
gether to expose a deep faultline 
in US society. 

Hurricane Katrina has re- 
vealed the malevolent incompe- 
tence of George Bush’s admin- 
istration on an appalling scale. 
In city after city people are still 
reeling in shock that their own 
government was not even capa- 
ble of recovering the dead of 
New Orleans, let alone interven- 
ing to save life. 

Spontaneously and repeat- 
edly they draw the connection 
between the running down of 
public services and the spiralling 
costs of the Iraq war. 

For many of those who did 
not already see it as a criminal 
adventure, it now appears, at the 
least, as amonumental blunder. 

The contrast with what is 
now an anti-war majority in the 
US could not be sharper. On the 
opening night of my tour, anti- 
war activists appealed for aid at 





a packed meeting in Boston to 
take to the stricken population 
of New Orleans. 

Cindy Sheehan, whose son 
was killed in Iraq, has done the 
same. Even before New Orleans 
shamed the White House, she 
had almost single-handedly 
reinvigorated the movement 
calling for the withdrawal of US 
troops from Iraq. 

Here in the US also, the 
gathering movement against the 
war and corporate power will 
find its way into the political and 
electoral arena. But unlike in 
Britain there is no Respect coa- 
lition, and the US badly needs 
one. 

As Lenin noted, there are 
decades when nothing happens 
and weeks when decades hap- 
pen. The pace of events is so 
rapid that I feel we are living 
through such weeks. And I’m 
sure I’m not the only one. 











www.respectcoalition.org 


Sectarianism enshrined: 
lraq’s new constitution 


ANNE ASHFORD, an expert on the politics of the Middle Eastern, answers 
questions about Iraq's new proposed constitution 


Why are George Bush and Tony Blair pushing for Iraq to adopt a 
new constitution? 

They see it as the best way to stabilise their rule in Iraq. The US 
and Britain have failed to create a strongman in Iraq who could 
rule on their behalf. 

They have opted instead for the oldest trick of imperialism — 
divide and rule. 

They say that to withdraw troops now will lead to chaos and 
civil war. But the constitution is a recipe for endless conflict. 


What points are contained in the proposed constitution? 

The proposed constitution would divide Iraq up into several 
semi-autonomous regions based around the country’s oil fields — a 
Kurdish dominated north and a Shia dominated south. 

The centre, where the vast majority of Iraqis live, will not have 
access to the oil wealth. 

The constitution would also incorporate sectarian militias loyal 
to the US occupation into the security forces. 

These militias include the Badr Brigades of the Supreme 
Council for Islamic Revolution in Irag (Sciri) and the Kurdish 
Peshmerga. Both have been involved in sectarian murders and 
ethnic cleansing. 


How divided are Iraqis? 

The main division in the country is between those who support 
the occupation and those who want national liberation. 

This division is not based on religion or ethnicity. Polls con- 
ducted after the fall of Saddam Hussein show that most Arabs, 
irrespective of religion, want the foreign troops to leave. 

The Shia majority is itself divided both by class and by the 
attitudes towards the occupation. 

The poor who settled in the Sadr City suburb of Baghdad 
during the 1950s and 1960s were fleeing Shia landlords, clerics and 
grain merchants that dominated the cities of Najaf and Karbala. 

Those two cities are dominated by Sciri, but Sadr City, with its 
two million urban poor, has long been the focus of radical and 
nationalist movements, from the Communist Party to Muqtada al- 
Sadr’s Mahdi Army. 

Sectarian conflict is not ingrained in Iraqi society. Many of 
Iraq’s tribes have Shia and Sunni branches and in cities like 
Baghdad intermarriage is common. 


What about the Kurds? 

The Kurds have a historic demand for independence in the north 
of Irag, where they are a majority. 

But Baghdad is also home to many Kurds who live in mixed 
neighbourhoods. The US has made promises to the Kurds in the past 
only to abandon them later. 

The Kurdish areas are ruled by two parties — the PUK and the 
KDP — that both, at one time or another, were allied to the old 
regime. 

Both parties are set on the expulsion of Arabs from Kurdish 
areas. 

The US has promised them limited autonomy with control over 
the oil rich north, in return for helping to smash the resistance. 











Would Iraq descend into civil war if the occupation ended? 

Over the past two years the US has been creating what is 
known as a “consociational democracy” in Iraq. This is the kind of 
power-sharing on which Bosnia is based. 

It appears to balance the demands of different groups by 
ensuring that everyone has a say in government. But in reality the 
system institutionalises divisions. It gives those at the top of each 
“community” a share in state power, which they then dispense as 
“patronage”. 

So it is the policies of the occupation that are creating sectarian 
and ethnic tensions — policies that will be enshrined in the constitu- 
tion. 
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GE AND DEMOCRACY 


There have been many is- 
sues that have polarised this 
year’s election, but that of 
genetic engineering (GE) is 
perhaps the most convinc- 
ing. Over 40,000 people 
marched down Queen 
Street in an effort to get the 
government to stop any pol- 
luting of our country with 
GE crops and (untested) 
food. They were ignored. 

As Helen Clark said, “| 
don’t care if every New Zea- 
lander marches, we cam- 
paigned for GE in the elec- 
tion and won, end of story.” 
This scenario has been fol- 
lowed time and time again 
on equally important issues. 
The reluctance to allow a citi- 
zen’s initiated binding refer- 
endum is another ominous 
sign that MP's do not want 
their power challenged. 

| hate to disappoint the 
PM, but the GE issue will not 
go away. After giving talks to 
farmers and public all over 
NZ, | was often asked, “Why 
don’t you write a book for 
us?” So | have, and it explains 
in simple terms the deceit 
and cover-ups, and exposes 
the transnational corpora- 
tions’ efforts to padlock our 
food supply. 

The Final Pollution is 
available for a special price 
of NZ$20 per copy, including 
handling, within New Zea- 
land. Send cheque with or- 
der to 

R G & J Anderson Books 

PO Box 8188 

Cherrywood 

TAURANGA 3001. 


ROBERT ANDERSON 
Tauranga 


THE FINAL POLLUTION 


GENETIC APOCALYPSE 


Echo 4rceresnoin 
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TEACHERS GIVE GOOD 
MARKS TO CHARTER 


Workers Charter activists 
in Wellington ran a stall on 
September 26 at the Annual 
Meeting of NZEI, the pri- 
mary teachers union. 
The response was fantastic. 
Only mi anority of the ex- 
pected 450 delegates and 
guests had registered by the 
time we packed up at 11am. 
But despite complaints 
about the library of confer- 
ence papers weighing down 
their bags, almost all — 150 
in all — took the Workers 
Charter leaflet. 

The most common com- 
ment, which must have been 
heard at least a dozen times, 
was “you're in the right 
place [for distributing this 
message]”. 

A relatively high propor- 
tion of conference-goers 
were Maori, who were par- 
ticularly vocal in their sup- 
port of the Workers Charter 
petition for a $12 minimum 
wage and scrapping of 
youth rates. 

60 people — delegates, 
NZEI staff and national ex- 
ecutive members — signed 
the petition. A majority left 
their email addresses for fur- 
ther information. 

One Auckland teacher 
who was already on the 
Workers Charter mailing list 
said he was confident of 
getting the collective en- 
dorsement of the Charter 
from his union branch. 
CTU president Ross Wilson 
flew by without stopping 
for a chat. He did not take a 
leaflet. 

Another Workers Charter 
stall went ahead two days 
later at the conference of 
the PPTA secondary teachers 
union, after we were given 
last-minute permission to 
set up inside the conference 
venue. 

Stalls like this are an im- 
portant part of building the 
movement among leading 
union activists. Information 
was distributed, petition sig- 
natures gathered and ques- 
tions from conference del- 
egates were answered. 
The conference was only 
about a third the size of the 


NZEI conference and was 
older and whiter in com- 
plexion. 

Support for the Workers 
Charter from PPTA members 
was also more measured 
than from primary teachers, 
with more questions being 
asked. “Who's behind it?”, 
“Are you linked to any po- 
litical party?”, and “Does 
this come from the CTU?” 
were the most common. 
But delegates appeared sat- 
istied by answers that the 
Charter is not linked with 
any political party and is in- 
dependent of the CTU, be- 
ing instead a grassroots ini- 
tiative from union and com- 
munity activists. “Good”, 
commented one as she left 
her address on the page, “| 
get enough emails from the 
CTU already”. 

Most delegates also knew 
at least one of the endors- 
ers of the Workers Charter, 
which include long-standing 
PPTA activist John Minto 
and the chair of the North- 
ern Region PPTA, Shaun 
Davison. One said she voted 
for Mike Treen in Auckland's 
local body elections, an- 
other supported Auckland 
city councillor Cathy Casey. 
Delegates warmed to the 
Charter when they saw 
these people were endors- 
Ing It. 

The petition to abolish 
youth rates also struck a 
chord, with many express- 
ing concern that their stu- 
dents are working long 
hours for low pay during 
the school week. One 
teacher from a small North 
Island town said that the 
sole local supermarket, New 
World, insists on students 
working at least two nights 
a week, and won't hire 
them if they're only able to 
work for one. 

40 delegates signed the 
petition. Again, like at the 
NZEI conference, a majority 
also gave their email con- 
tact details for further infor- 
mation. Our next stall will 
be at the annual conference 
of ASTE, the polytech staff 
union, in early October. 


GRANT BROOKES 
Wellington 
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by DAPHNE LAWLESS 


As the Workers Char- 
ter movement continues 
to grow and deepen, all 
Socialist Worker members 
should be doing their bit 
to spread support for the 
charter in their area. 

Socialist Worker should 
aim to be the strongest 
force building the new 
charter movement, among 
left activists, union and 
community leaders, and 
ordinary workers. But 
that’s only part of our job. 

Many new workers’ 
and left-wing movements 
have arisen over the years, 
and all of them have 
ended up compromising 
with the system. The pres- 
sures on any such move- 
ment are great to fit in 
with the existing ideas of 
society, to “play ball” with 
the bosses, to moderate 
their demands to what can 
get through Parliament. 

Those of us who believe 
that little changes aren’t 
enough — that we need to 
do away with the whole 
system and build a new 
one from below - will 
need to stick together in- 
side any new workers’ 
movement which arises 
from the Charter. We’ll 
need to be the “anchor” 
which will stop the 
broader movement drift- 
ing away from its course, 
when it runs into the inevi- 
table storms. 

So Socialist Worker 
branches should remem- 
ber that just building the 
Charter movement isn’t 
enough. Our organisation 
exists to promote the idea 
of an alternative to the 
whole capitalist system — 
and the vital question now 
is how those ideas link 
into the task of building a 
genuinely broad mass 
workers’ movement. The 
recent Auckland Marxist 
Forum on these topics was 
a good start — something 
like this should be going 
on in branches all over the 
country. 








Socialist Worker 
locality contacts 


* NOR THLAND 


Phone: Vaughan (09) 433 8897 
Email: svp@ihug.co.nz 


* AUCKLAND 


Come along to the monthly MARXIST 
FORUMS. 2pm, first Sunday of every 
month (except January), @ Socialist 
Centre, 86 Princes St, Onehunga. 
Contact Grant, gcm@actrix.gen.nz or on 
021 2544 515 for details. 

Phone: Socialist Centre 634 3984 


* HAMIL TON 


Phone: Anna 847 6303 
Email: solidarityjoe@yahoo.com 


* TAURANGA 


Phone: Tony 544 1859 
Email: tonysnell@clear.net.nz 


* ROTORUA 


Phone: Bernie 345 9853 
Email: bernieh@clear.net.nz 


* WELLINGT ON 


Meets 7pm on Thursdays (except first 
Thursday of the month) in Room 2, 
Crossways (upstairs — use back/side 
entrance), Elizabeth St, Mt Victoria. 
Phone: Daphne 475 7840 


Email: daphlawless@paradise.net.nz 


* CHRISTCHURCH 


Phone: Don 9605268 
Email: dwa@netaccess.co.nz 


* NA TIONAL OFFICE 


Socialist Worker members elsewhere in 
Aotearoa and our sister organisations 
overseas can be contacted through 
Socialist Worker's national office. 


Phone: (09) 634 3984 
Write: PO Box 13-685 Auckland 


Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 


NEW WEB ADDRESS: 
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on the net 








Socialist Worker 
WHERE WE STAND 


SOCIALISM 


Capitalism is a system of exploita- 
tion which generates inequality, crisis 
and war. Although workers create 
society’s wealth, it is controlled by the 
ruling class for its own selfish ends. 

Socialism can only be built when 
the working class takes control of 
social wealth and democratically plans 
its production and distribution to meet 
human needs, not private profits. This 
will eliminate all class divisions in 
society. 

Stalinist countries such as China 
and Cuba, just like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, have 
nothing to do with socialism. They are 
state capitalist. We support the 
struggles of workers against every 
dictatorial Stalinist ruling class. 


REVOLUTION NOT 
REFORMISM 


The present system cannot be 
reformed to end exploitation and 
oppression, contrary to what Green, 
Labour and union leaders claim. It 
must be overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, army, police 
and judiciary protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot be taken over 
and used by the working class. 

To pave the way to socialism the 
working class needs a new kind of 
state—a democratic workers’ state 
based on workers’ councils and 
workers’ militia. 


INTERNATIONALISM 


Workers in every country are 
exploited by capitalism, so the struggle 
for socialism is global. 

We campaign for solidarity with 
workers in other countries. We fight 
racism and imperialism. We oppose all 
immigration controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation struggles. 


Want to organise the liberation struggle? Join us. 


We are internationalists because 
socialism depends on spreading 
working class revolutions around the 
world. 


LIBERATION FROM 


OPPRESSION 

We fight for democratic rights. We 
oppose the oppression of women, 
Maori, Pacific Peoples, immigrants 
and refugees, lesbians and gays. 

All forms of oppression are used to 
divide the working class. 

We support the right of all op- 
pressed groups to organise for their 
own defence. Their liberation is 
essential to socialist revolution and 
impossible without it. 


TINO RANGATIRATANGA 


We support the struggle for Maori 
self determination. 

The government’s approach to 
Treaty claims has benefited a Maori 
elite while doing little for working class 
Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga cannot be 
achieved within capitalism. It will only 
become a reality with the establish- 
ment of a workers’ state. 


REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 


To achieve socialism the most 
militant sections of the working class 
have to be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist party. 

We are in the early stages of 
building such a party through involve- 
ment in the day-to-day struggles of 
workers and the oppressed. 

Socialist Worker must grow in size 
and influence to provide leadership in 
the struggle for working class self- 
emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the unions 
with a rank-and-file movement. 

If you like our ideas and want to 
fight for socialism, then join us. 





|_| | want to distribute Socialist Worker leaflets 


|_| | want to join Socialist Worker 


ADDRES Sita phectugramadudate ak menndvenmmualisalenience urna hatin duGanarqulscutdal niente aaaaintadaranuatmbe 


| 
Post to Socialist Worker, PO Box 13-685, Auckland — | 
| 


WWw.socialist-worker.org/ or phone (09) 634 3983 or email socialist-worker@pl.net 
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